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4. — New Ideas on Population ; with Remarks on the Theories 
of Malthus and Godwin. Second Edition. To which is 
prefixed a New Preface, containing a brief Examination 
of the Opinions of MM. Say and Sismondi on the same 
subject. By Alexander H. Everett. 8vo. pp. 125. 
Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

The first edition of this work was largely reviewed in our 
Journal, its principles stated, and its main positions defended. 
[See Vol. XVII, for October, 1823]. To the general considera- 
tions and arguments there advanced, in explanation of the objects 
and merits of the work, nothing more needs to be added. In his 
Preface to this second edition, Mr Everett has examined at some 
length the opinions of Say and Sismondi, which run counter in 
some respects to his own views, and to what he believes important 
truths in political economy. 

The eminent talents of Mr Malthus have given currency to a 
curious theory, or rather paradox, concerning population. This 
author supposes it to be a law, in the economy of human ex- 
istence, that 'population tends to increase geometrically and 
food arithmetically, and that of course the former is always press- 
ing on the latter.' This mathematical proposition Mr Malthus 
has set himself to demonstrate in various ways, and he draws 
from it very important conclusions, as affecting the organization, 
progress, and condition of society. He holds, that there is a per- 
petual tendency to starvation in the world, on account of the un- 
ceasing operation of the law, which is striving to multiply mouths 
to devour food faster than the labor and ingenuity of man can 
gather it from the productions of the earth. In this mischievous law 
he sees the germs of the hosts of evils which afflict humanity. 
He would banish the evils by circumventing the law ; he would 
save the world from poverty, privation, and the sufferings that 
grow out of them, by putting a check to this law of increase, in 
discouraging the goodly custom of marriage, which from time im- 
memorial has been so much in vogue with all the world. He 
judges rightly that the smaller the number of people born, the 
fewer there will be to suffer ; and, to keep up a proper balance, 
he would make it the duty of governments to take care, that no 
more than the right number should be born. So much for the 
theory ; next for the consequences. According to Mr Malthus's 
doctrine, it is quite a false exercise of humanity to build up insti- 
tutions for the aid of the poor, or to dispense charity of any sort 
to relieve privation and sufferings, which spring from want, os 
inability to procure the means of a comfortable subsistence. Such 
misplaced philanthropy is in fact an injury to society, by keeping 
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up an excess of devouring population, which has somehow forced 
itself upon the world, when there was no possibility that its de- 
mands could be supplied. Genuine benevolence would cut off 
this excresence, or at least leave it to waste itself away. There 
are also political consequences, which we have not time to pursue. 
To common minds this theory would seem ludicrous enough, 
were it not supported by grave philosophers, and writers deep in 
the science of political economy. To confute this doctrine on the 
fair ground of argument, and to establish the contrary, is the ob- 
ject of Mr Everett's tract ; that is, he undertakes to prove, that 
there is no such tendency in population, as Mr Malthus contends 
for ; that the means of support will always be adequate to the 
numbers to be supported ; that poverty and want depend on other 
causes than the pressure of population ; they depend on local cir- 
cumstances, on the ability and skill of individuals, fertility of soil, 
commercial advantages, virtues and vices, political and social in- 
stitutions. Take these circumstances into consideration and 
there will be no difficulty in accounting for all the misery in the 
world ; and these would still exist, even supposing population to 
be checked in any given ratio. Mr Everett's arguments are tri- 
umphant, and amount to a complete demonstration. As a speci- 
men pf a clear philosophical style, and elegant ratiocination, we 
know of no treatise on any of the branches of political economy, 
which can be read with more satisfaction than this. The new 
preface will furnish a good deal of interesting matter to those 
who have seen only the first edition. 



5. — The Cause of Education in Tennessee ; an Address delivered 
to the Young Gentlemen admitted to the Degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, in Cumberland College, at the Anniversary Com- 
mencement, October Xih 1826. By Philip Lindsley, D. D. 
President of the College. 8vo. pp. 36. Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

We have before had occasion to examine some of President 
Lindsley's views of. education, and to express our high commen- 
dation of them. The same practical good sense and close inves- 
tigation, the same zeal for improving the systems of teaching, 
appear in this Address, as in his former publication ; and we are 
glad to observe, that all reasonable success attends his exertions 
i n the present important sphere of his action. 

The direct object of' the Address, to which our attention is 
now drawn, was to give suitable counsel to the young gentlemen 



